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interest. But as the writings of the losers in the strife con- 
tinue to multiply, we may hope that something will appear at 
a future time to supply the deficiency. Would that each of 
the representatives of the crown, like Hutchinson, had writ- 
ten out his opinion of the men and measures that he re- 
sisted ! Cooke of Rhode Island, and Trumbull of Con- 
necticut, were sound Whigs ; but with what avidity would 
the curious inquirer into the things of the past read narra- 
tives of the difficulties and embarrassments of Wentworth, 
Tryon, and Franklin, of Penn, Eden, Dunmore, and Mar- 
tin, written out by their own hands ! 



Art. V. — Theory of Morals : an Inquiry concerning 
the Law of Moral Distinctions and the Variations and 
Contradictions of Ethical Codes. Br Richard Hil- 
dreth. Boston : Charles C. Little and James Brown. 
1844. 12mo. pp. 272. 

" Several of my characters," says the author of " Ten 
Thousand a Year," " may be looked on as reptiles of a low 
order in the scale of being, whose simple structures almost 
one dash of the knife would suffice to lay thoroughly open. 
Gammon, however, I look upon as of a much higher order, 
possessing a far more complicated structure, adapted to the 
discharge of superior functions ; and who, consequently, re- 
quireth a more careful dissection." The distinction here in- 
dicated applies emphatically to bad books. Some need but 
a single dash of the knife, and are not worth even that ; but 
combine weakness and wickedness in such happy propor- 
tions, that the reviewer may safely let them crawl unmolested 
to oblivion. The book before us is of a higher order ; it has 
many of the properties of a good book ; it is grave, decent, 
dignified, in its tone and manner ; it purports to be a truly 
philosophical work ; but its reasoning is all vitiated by the 
assumption of false premises, and its sober, didactic style is 
made the vehicle for conveying the most licentious sentiments 
in morals and theology. 

Yet in some quarters this book will do good. The re- 
ductio ad absurdum is a mode of reasoning no less applicable 
34* 
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to moral than to mathematical science ; and on many moral 
subjects it furnishes arguments of peculiar cogency. For 
there are axioms in ethics no less than in geometry ; and 
there is no surer way of detecting latent fallacy in premises 
plausibly assumed, than to follow out these premises to legiti- 
mate conclusions at variance with established axioms in moral 
science. Happy is it for the public, when the advocate of a 
false theory of morals does this work himself, and thus com- 
prises within the covers of the same book the bane and the 
antidote. Such has been the fair, open, honest course pur- 
sued by Mr. Hildreth. He has fearlessly carried out his 
principles, has exhibited their application to the details of do- 
mestic and social life, and has engrafted upon them a code of 
practical morals, which, were he to embody it in actual con- 
duct, would soon confer upon him the crown of martyrdom 
at the hands of the hangman. In this way he has rendered 
the public a very timely service. There are many beardless 
youths and lisping maidens, and some men and women old 
enough to know better, who flout at authority in morals, 
parade their own intuitions and instincts as the sole criterion 
of right, and vaguely intimate, that laws, which generations of 
the wise and good have revered as bearing the broad seal of 
heaven, have become obsolete, or at least must undergo the 
revision of the nineteenth century, and pass henceforth for 
what each individual may deem them worth. Our author has 
most lucidly demonstrated, that those benevolent impulses, 
which, as he says, alone constitute virtue, permit every un- 
married woman to become a prostitute, and forbid not the 
disappointed man to die by his own hand ; nor will it be easy 
for the pure-minded and virtuous disciples of the new philoso- 
phy to deny these revolting conclusions, unless by admitting 
the incompetency of man, without divine aid, to discover and 
mark out for himself the path of virtue. Mr. Hildreth terms 
his system a " forensic " system of ethics, and with great 
propriety ; for its general adoption would furnish inexhaustible 
occupation for the courts of justice. But it is time that we 
presented an analysis of the book. 

Mr. Hildreth commences by setting aside as baseless the 
leading ethical systems of ancient and modern times, and 
denying the existence of any intrinsic difference, any essen- 
tial, immutable distinction, between right and wrong. Ac- 
tions, as he says, are the only subjects of moral cognizance. 
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Those actions which give pleasure to others are praise- 
worthy ; those which give neither pleasure nor pain to 
others, indifferent ; those which give pain to others, wrong. 
Virtue is benevolent action ; nor can any classes of actions, 
which have not reference to our fellow-men, nor yet any 
sentiments and affections towards them, which do not express 
themselves in action, proffer a claim to be regarded as vir- 
tuous. The discharge of what are called duties to ourselves 
is virtuous, only because it enables us to be more useful to 
others. A man is under no obligation to temperance, chas- 
tity, or mental or moral self-culture, for his own sake. Nay, 
insomuch as he governs his appetites and passions, acquires 
knowledge, and cherishes refining and elevated tastes and 
pursuits, that he may attain a higher rank in the spiritual uni- 
verse, may become worthy of self-respect, and may enlarge 
and exalt his sphere of self-consciousness, he is not virtuous, 
but selfish. At every stage of mental and moral progress, if 
he would be virtuous, his efforts and attainments must grow 
from the sole aim and purpose of becoming a more useful so- 
cial machine. Religious acts and observances have been, 
and still are, deemed virtuous by ignorant people, (not by 
our author,) because God has been " supposed to be, like 
man, accessible to pain and pleasure, and certain acts of men 
have been supposed able to give him pleasure and to give 
him pain." 

The only motives to human action are pains, either 
" simple pains, " or " pains of desire." " Pains of benevo- 
lence " are the only motives to virtue. For these we are in- 
debted to the constitution of human nature. We cannot de- 
fend ourselves against them. They will come, and crave re- 
lief ; and our efforts to relieve them are the sum and substance 
of virtue ; so that, after all, benevolence is mere selfishness, 
and virtue the gratification of an irresistible instinct. The senti- 
ment of benevolence, which, if uncontrolled, would lead con- 
stantly to the performance of virtuous actions, is stimulated, 
restrained, modified, and counteracted by various other emo- 
tions. It is necessarily drawn forth towards those from whom 
we hope enjoyment or benefit ; hence, and hence alone, the 
love of kindred and friends. It is strongly excited towards 
those from whom we have received enjoyment or benefit ; 
hence gratitude. Among the sentiments which modify, 
either favorably or unfavorably, that of benevolence, Mr. 
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Hildreth assigns a prominent place to " self-comparison." 
Hence flow the " pains of inferiority and the pleasures of su- 
periority." To shun the former, to attain the latter, is the 
great aim of the philanthropist and of every man of eminent 
virtue. The desire of surpassing others in power, though it 
may lead to reckless schemes of self-aggrandizement, often al- 
lies itself with benevolence, and prompts an individual to 
show the world how much good he can do. Moreover, vir- 
tue or benevolence itself is often made the subject and 
ground of self-comparison. In this case, an individual is 
tormented by " pains of inferiority," so long as there exist 
human beings more virtuous than himself; and he is thus 
goaded on to the highest achievements of virtue. 

In addition to the emotions that modify or control the sen- 
timent of benevolence, there are also " certain qualities or 
temperaments, called virtues, because they are essential to 
the performance of beneficial actions." The principal of 
these are wisdom, courage, fortitude, firmness, hopefulness, 
activity, and capacity. These qualities are in themselves 
morally indifferent, nor do the processes by which they are 
attained or cultivated imply any moral excellence. They 
may, on the other hand, be combined with malevolence ; in 
which case, they forfeit even a good name, and are designated 
by terms of reproach. 

" Actions, of whatever kind, must originate in mental 
necessity." Every motive has its determinate and immuta- 
ble weight ; and the conduct of an individual, in any particu- 
lar instance, depends upon the number and relative weight of 
the motives at the moment incumbent on him. Moral obliga- 
tion in the individual derives its standand and its measure 
from the net weight (so to speak) of benevolent motives in 
his mind, and has no existence where the benevolent im- 
pulses are fully counterbalanced by tendencies of an opposite 
character, even though there exist a full knowledge of right 
and duty. As regards any given community, the standard 
of moral obligation is the average benevolence of the com- 
munity. The duties of the individual are determined by the 
standard of moral obligation in the community of which he is 
a member. He who does more than his duty is meritorious, 
and, by exciting towards himself the benevolence of his 
neighbours, becomes the subject of reward. Demerit is af- 
firmed of him who does less than his duty ; and he thereby 
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draws down upon himself the malevolence of his neighbours, 
and thus becomes the subject of punishment. 

Such in brief is the " Theory of Morals, " drawn out in 
the^irst part of the work before us, and, in the second part, 
applied to the " solution of moral problems and conciliation 
of ethical codes." With reference to " rights of personal 
security," to which the first chapter of the second part re- 
lates, we are met by propositions abhorrent from every senti- 
ment of humanity, and in accordance with the morality of the 
least enlightened nations and ages. The praise of Cato's sui- 
cide is endorsed and echoed, for the first time, perhaps, since 
the days of Seneca ; and he who kills himself to escape 
disgrace or degradation deserves " approbation, admiration, 
and applause." The " law of honor," the duellist's sangui- 
nary code, is sanctioned by forensic morality ; and it is more 
than intimated, that " there are certain cases in which it is a 
duty to accept, and even to send, a challenge ; and if homi- 
cide ensue, it is held to be justifiable." Private revenge, in 
an imperfectly organized state of society, is beneficial and 
meritorious ; and the executors of Lynch law are to be re- 
garded as public benefactors. Forensic morals have not a 
word to say against infanticide, whether by the destruction 
of children before birth, or the exposure or murder of them 
after birth. Extinction of being is no evil, and may be a 
benefit, to the child ; and parents, when they discern no pros- 
pect of honor or happiness for their children, have an un- 
doubted right, nay, in strong cases, may be obliged by senti- 
ments of benevolence, to inflict upon themselves the pain 
which infanticide must cost them. 

Next follows a chapter on the rights of property, in the 
main faultless, closing with a series of remarks on slavery, 
which may be taken as a specimen of the author's style and 
manner, and to the justice of which, the last paragraph ex- 
cepted, we cordially assent. 

The sneer at the Christian Scriptures, at the close of this 
last paragraph, needs no refutation for the sake of any per- 
son conversant with the New Testament ; for the doctrine of 
human brotherhood pervades the entire records of our re- 
ligion, and the whole system of equal rights and free political 
institutions has Christianity for its basis. The imputation cast 
upon the Apostle Paul, as being friendly to slavery, is derived 
from his epistle to Philemon, in which he commends to his 
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former master a fugitive slave, " not now as a slave, but 
above a slave, a brother beloved "; and adds, " If thou count 
me a partner, receive him as myself." Now, what rabid Abo- 
litionist is there who would not cheerfully send back a fugitive 
slave to a master to whom he could commit such a charge as 
this with a good hope of being obeyed ? 

The next chapter treats of " promises, contracts, and truth 
in general." Forensic morals, we are told, permit us to de- 
ceive or to utter falsehood, whenever it seems probable that 
more beneficial results will be produced by such a course 
than by adherence to the truth. The conscious and de- 
liberate utterance of an untruth, when no injury to another 
can result from it, is represented as a very trivial offence, 
and, according to Mr. Hildreth's " Theory of Morals," ought 
not to be reckoned as an offence or a sin, but should be 
placed among indifferent actions. 

We have not space to follow our author through the vari- 
ous practical applications of his theory. With reference to 
the marriage covenant and the obligation of chastity, his max- 
ims are most offensively loose and licentious. It is truly 
gratifying to learn, however, in the last chapter of this part, 
that the science of morals is a progressive science, and has 
not yet attained its maturity. How far its progress has been 
aided by the work under discussion, we leave our readers to 
say. 

The third part treats of the " connection between happi- 
ness and virtue, and the true means of promoting both." 
Virtue, we are told, increases the happiness of the commu- 
nity ; but it has not necessarily the same effect on the virtuous 
individual. The sacrifices which a man makes in order to 
do good often remain uncompensated, while the selfish often 
live and die happy. There is, therefore, an essential dif- 
ference between the expedient and the right, and there are 
very few men for whom it is expedient to be virtuous ; for 
" the greatest amount of moral pleasure " is seldom coinci- 
dent with " the greatest sum total of all pleasures." Educa- 
tion and the general diffusion of the arts and comforts of 
civilized life are specified as the two chief means of elevating 
the standard of morals. 

We have thus given a brief and imperfect outline of Mr. 
Hildreth's positive theories. We have, however, glanced but 
slightly at the skepticism with regard to all the essential doc- 
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trines of both natural and revealed religion, which pervades 
the work. The author is in this respect to be admired for 
his bold and frank self-consistency. His system of ethics is 
utterly human and earthly. It has no hold upon a higher 
sphere or a future state of being. It recognizes no parties 
except human agents. Did it admit a Deity, it would leave 
him no place in the moral universe, no function, either au- 
thoritative or executive, as regards the moral notions or con- 
duct of men. His existence would be otiant and superfluous. 
Mr. Hildreth, therefore, acting under Horace's time-hon- 
ored rule, 

" Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident," 

makes an undisguised profession of bald, blank atheism. He 
ascribes the idea of supernatural existences to men's ignorance 
of the causes of events and phenomena. Polytheism was 
the earliest faith. Monotheism has been the result of a 
skepticism growing out of increased intelligence and a more 
intimate acquaintance with natural science, and is the inter- 
mediate step between religious belief and atheism, the denial 
of a personal Deity necessarily supervening upon high attain- 
ments in wisdom, whether by individuals or by the race. 
Whether these notions were borrowed directly from Lucre- 
tius, we have not the means of ascertaining ; but we have 
been led to suppose that theology cannot be, like morals, " a 
progressive science," by finding that this last announcement 
of the newest philosophy was distinctly proclaimed in the 
" De Rerum JVafwrd," nineteen centuries ago : — 

" Ignorantia caussarum conferre deorum 

Oogit ad imperium res, et concedere regnum ; 
Quorum operum caussas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ac fieri divino numine rentur." 

Throughout the work under review, the belief in a personal 
deity is termed " the mystical hypothesis," and the morality 
founded on his alleged will or on sentiments of duty to him, 
" mystical morality " ; nor does the author omit a single con- 
venient opportunity of casting ridicule on religious ideas con- 
secrated by the faith of the whole Christian world, and on 
the ethical systems and maxims of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. His sneers are characterized by the grave irony and 
mock solemnity which both sheathe and point the sting of 
Voltaire's irreligious sarcasm ; and, though Mr. Hildreth has 
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entered the book in the district clerk's office as all his 
own, and " claims the right thereof as proprietor," and we 
are therefore reluctant to dispute his pretensions as a strictly 
original author, our memory greatly deceives us if some of 
his most bitter gibes and scoffs were not preexistent in Vol- 
taire's "Philosophical Dictionary." 

We will not undertake to refute, point by point, the 
" Theory of Morals," of which we have endeavoured to pre- 
sent the outline. Its premises are atheism ; its deductions, 
gross licentiousness ; — the former refuted by the common 
reason of mankind, — the latter repulsed with loathing by 
the moral sentiment of every true heart. The system hangs 
well together, is nearly impregnable at intermediate points, 
and can be attacked only in its God-denying premises, or its 
soul-destroying deductions ; and these we are content to leave 
to the good sense and right feeling of our readers. But before 
closing this article, we would say a few words with regard to 
moral distinctions, the standard of moral obligation, and the 
mutual relations of law and conscience. 

In the first place, right and wrong are not subjective dis- 
tinctions as regards the individual moral agent, growing out 
of his peculiar degree of moral knowledge, capacity, or mo- 
tive. Nor yet are they arbitrary distinctions, created by the 
legislation of supreme and absolute power. They are in- 
trinsic and essential qualities of actions, — eternal and un- 
changeable, though the heavens fall. Moral differences neces- 
sarily result from the properties and relations of every being 
and object in the universe. Every being or object must 
necessarily have its own laws of being, its peculiar adaptations, 
its native affinities, its appropriate functions or uses, its place 
and office with reference to other beings and objects. Every 
intelligent being, in every conscious act, either obeys or vio- 
lates the inherent laws of his nature, — either recognizes or 
disowns the relations of his physical or moral being. Hence, 
every conscious act of such a being bears an essential and 
immutable moral character, — is in itself right or wrong. 
True, an action may be wrong, without implying guilt on the 
part of the wrong-doer ; for he may be innocently ignorant 
of the law which he violates, or the relation which he dis- 
owns. Yet his ignorance changes not the moral character 
of his action. That action has placed him for the time in a 
false position, has thrown him out of the harmony of the 
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moral universe, and has also brought upon him inevitably in- 
jurious consequences ; for no wrong-doing escapes its appro- 
priate and normal retribution. The difference between the 
unconscious wrong-doer and him who " knows the right 
and yet the wrong pursues " is, that the latter, by his in- 
fidelity to conscience, violates more and higher laws of 
his being than the former, and consequently incurs a pro- 
portionally heavier retribution. Similar considerations apply 
to unintelligent objects. They are under the control of in- 
telligent agents, human or divine ; and, with reference to 
their intrinsic nature and essential relations, they must ne- 
cessarily, whenever they are the objects of the volition of 
an intelligent agent, be either used or abused, employed 
either for appropriate or for inappropriate ends, made either 
to subserve or to violate their essential laws or relations. 
Hence, at any given moment, the distinctions of right and 
wrong may be affirmed of every unintelligent object in the 
universe, according to the place which it has been made to 
occupy, and the purposes for which it has been made to 
serve, by the volitions of intelligent beings. These moral 
differences may be said, without irreverence, to exist, by an 
a priori necessity, independently of the Deity. They are 
the law of God. Could we conceive of a being omniscient 
and omnipotent, but at the same destitute of moral attri- 
butes, his decrees and acts would not necessarily be right. 
Right or wrong, , they would indeed be irresistible ; but 
omnipotence itself could not make wrong right. God's de- 
crees and acts are not right, because they are his ; but they 
are his because they are right. And with regard to moral 
precepts emanating from him, his laws do not render cer- 
tain acts right, and certain others wrong ; by these laws 
he declares certain acts right, and certain others wrong, be- 
cause they are so in their very nature. 

We are now prepared to inquire, What is man's standard 
of moral obligation ? Our answer is, — and in giving it we 
express ourselves with no less philosophical accuracy than 
religious truth, — divine revelation. The laws of all beings, 
the properties and relations of all objects, are necessarily 
present to the mind of the infinite Creator, and, so far as 
they are known by his intelligent offspring, must be commu- 
nicated to them by him. I his communication is made, in 
part, through the beings and objects themselves. In many 
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instances, their properties, uses, and ends are written upon 
them by the Creator with so much distinctness and emphasis, 
that no intelligent being can overlook or misinterpret them. 
Up to the point to which beings and objects thus indicate 
their own laws and relations, God has made a revelation of 
the moral law through nature, — a revelation no less real, 
genuine, and divine than if it had been miraculously inscribed 
on tablets of stone. But there are many beings and objects 
that do not fully interpret themselves, but are subject to oc- 
cult laws, and involved in complex, far-reaching, and obscure 
relations. This is the case with man. He is " fearfully 
and wonderfully made." His constitution, physical and 
mental, is a bundle of insoluble enigmas. Left to himself, 
he ascertains intuitively but few of the laws of his being, 
learns a few others only by numberless mistakes and failures, 
and of many knows nothing till he dies. His destiny, if he 
have any but the grave, is hidden from him by a veil, beyond 
which he can get only shadowy and doubtful glimpses. His 
relations are vast and complicated. The influences of his 
activity extend through an ever-widening circle, and he 
knows not where they cease to be felt. And, if there be an 
infinite Creator, and a spiritual world embosoming the mate- 
rial, then is he intimately connected with a sphere of being, 
of which experience and observation can give him only the 
most meagre and scanty knowledge. There are a thousand 
practical questions affecting the daily conduct of life, which 
man cannot answer for himself, on account of his ignorance 
of his own true place in the moral universe. Such are the 
constantly recurring questions between immediate expediency 
and adherence to general principles, between the seemingly 
useful and the abstract right, between the conflicting claims 
of various classes of obligation and duty. " It is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps." But, on these laws and 
relations of his being beyond his own clear cognizance, man 
can receive the testimony of his Creator, if sufficiently au- 
thenticated. And this testimony has, we believe, been ten- 
dered to mankind, sealed by miracles that cannot lie. It is 
given, indeed, in human language ; and how else should it 
have been given ? Human language, we are told, is ambig- 
uous, and no revelation couched in it can convey clear, suf- 
ficient, and satisfying testimony ; — the only true revelation 
is that made to each individual soul. But, let it be remem- 
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bered, we think in words, we reason by the use of words, and 
this inward revelation, when made the subject of our con- 
templation, assumes a verbal form ; and we know not why- 
there need be any more ambiguity in the words of prophets 
and apostles, than in those in which our own musings and re- 
flections clothe themselves. With regard to those facts of 
our being which lie beyond the range of our consciousness 
and experience, the only question is, as to the authenticity of 
the testimony, and the character of him from whom it comes. 
And if we have — as Christians believe that they have — a 
revelation bearing the broad seal of heaven, to this revelation 
are we to look for our standard of moral obligation, where 
the indications of nature suffice not ; and, the law of human 
life and duty having thus been made fully known, implicit 
faith and unquestioning obedience are the dictates of sound 
philosophy no less than of humble piety. 

We ask, finally, what is the place and province of con- 
science or the moral sense ? On this point there is great 
confusedness of thought and speech. Conscience is often 
spoken of as an unvarying and universal standard of duty ; 
and this, notwithstanding the well known fact, that men's 
ideas of duty differ widely, according to their various de- 
grees and modes of civilization and culture. Conscience, 
though something more than a mere sense of the difference 
between right and wrong, is not by any means a standard 
of moral obligation. It is the power of discriminating be- 
tween what is right and what is wrong, according to the 
standard adopted by the individual. It is not a code of 
laws ; but the tribunal which decides each separate case ac- 
cording to law and evidence. It discharges not the legisla- 
tive, but the judicial function. Nor are its decisions neces- 
sarily in accordance with abstract right, unless its statute- 
book be that promulgated by the Supreme Lawgiver. It 
never makes a relatively wrong decision ; it always interprets 
aright the law according to which it professes to give judg- 
ment ; but its decisions are to be trusted only when it makes 
divine revelation, written or unwritten, its standard. Hence 
we see that there is a wide, often a world-wide, difference be- 
tween conscientious conduct and right conduct. Nor do the 
conflicting decisions of conscience, viewed in this aspect, 
present any valid objection against either the immutableness 
of moral distinctions, or the sufficiency of conscience for its 
true place and office in the human microcosm. 



